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THE COLLECTOR AND ART CRITIC. 



clean cut pen-and-ink work to the summary vigor of the carpenter's pencil. 
The variety of subjects cultivated and of processes employed is shown 
in his various published series. "The Artist's Life History" (1834) is 
done with the pen on stone, "Memorable Events in the History of Bran- 
denburg" (1836) with the lithographic crayon, "Essays on Stone with 
Brush and Scraper" (1851) scraped out of a foundation of ink washes 
with the touch of a virtuoso, "Essays in Etching" ( 1844) delicately drawn 
with the needle and printed in pure line. Of his many book illustrations 
the best known are the 200 vignettes for the works of Frederick the Great, 
graceful, thoughtful, witty, drawn with great freedom and spirit and re- 
produced in absolute facsimile by German wood engravers, on whose art 
Menzel had a revivifying influence.' In the course of his studies for this 
and other works on the great Prussian king, Menzel reconstructed the 
Frederician period for himself. He produced over four hundred drawings 
of soldiers of that time, with strict attention to the slightest details of uni- 
form and accoutrement. His energy was tireless and found vent in early 
life in a swarm of clever drawings of diplomas, cards, invitations, con- 
gratulations, menus and similar occasional pieces, or in such imaginative 
interpretations as the "Lord's Prayer" or the "Five Senses" (1835). 

The thousands of drawings executed in the second half of his life, not 
for publication, but for study, are matter-of-fact records of daily life, 
noted with astounding sureness, in an individual style. He was pro- 
gressive always, and his absolute mastery appeals with strong and didactic 
force to the art student. 

The picture of this highly interesting artistic individuality offered by 
the wealth of the material here shown is accentua'ed by portraits of 
Menzel at various periods of his life, and the literature of the subject- 
always a feature of the exhibitions in these print galleries — is of special 
in'er'est in the present show. 

The Menzel exhibition is one of the most important ever arranged by 
the curator of New York's print department, and will probably be open 
for several months. 
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Almost 960 sets of rare coins, medals and paper money were sold at 
auction this month in the Collectors' Club of New York. They were the 
property of prominent New England, New York, New Jersey and Mich- 
igan collectors, and brought about $6,000, the highest single sale being 
for $60.50. Besides many prominent local collectors, there were present 
manv from Philadelphia, Boston and other cities. 

There was an especially fine assortment of American coins of, the Co- 
lonial and Continental periods. Collectors bid briskly for the Oak Tree 
shilling of 1652 and the Lord Baltimore shilling of 1659. These are ex- 
tremely rare. A United States silver dollar of 1794, the first year of 
issue, was sold for $60.50. In the private issues of gold a Mormon five- 
dollar piece went for the highest amount. It was sold to a local collector 
for $19.50. A one-dollar gold piece of 1864 brought $24. A Boston col- 
lector got a one-cent piece of 1793 for just 450 times its face value. 

The sale was one of the largest that has been held in New York for sev- 
eral years. 



